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ABSTRACT: The popularity of heavy metal music with young people has grown dra- 
matically; among adults, concerns about its influence have also grown. It is alleged 
that heavy metal promotes violence, suicide, satanism, and the occult. An examination 
of adult reaction to rock and roll in the Fifties and Sixties and the diverse messages of 
heavy metal put such concerns in a different perspective. It is proposed that parents, 
teachers, and other caregivers achieve an awareness of what young people are hearing, 
assist them in critical listening, and open channels of communication about the place 
and meaning of music, including mutual discussion of values, ethics, and morality. 


The New York Times reported in March of 1956 that psychiatrist 
Francis J. Braceland of the Institute for Living in Hartford called 
rock and roll “a communicable disease” and “a cannibalistic and trib- 
alistic” form of music (Jahn 1973, p.40). 

Posigraduate Medicine published an article in April of 1988 in 
which Memphis psychiatrist Paul King (1988) of Charter Lakeside 
Hospital wrote that “Heavy metal music represents a public health 
problem for youngsters that is serious enough to warrant some type of 
control (p. 301).” 

Parents and those who work with children and youth do, from time 
to time, express varying degrees of concern over the effects of popular 
culture upon young people. The history of rock and roll music is lit- 
tered with expressions of adult concern. Since its appearance in the 
late 1960s, no form of music has been more consistently controversial 
than the heavy metal branch of rock music. 

Heavy metal detractors criticize the music as supporting such anti- 
social behavior as drug abuse, suicide, abusive attitudes toward 
women, sexual perversion and glamorization of the occult, and sa- 
tanic practices. Its supporters regard heavy metal as creative, a form 
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of entertainment without adult trappings and hangups, music that is 
fun and generally belongs only to young fans. 

Despite the criticism and concern, heavy metal music has contin- 
ued to increase in popularity. In its November 1988 issue, Jam Maga- 
zine reports that, “Despite the ugly face Geraldo Rivera tried to paint 
on heavy metal during his sleazy occult special . . . business is better 
than ever, and the masses are still flocking to see their heroes . . .” (p. 
5). 

Kids have made rock and roll the dominant form of popular music 
since the early Fifties. One of rock and roll’s original themes was an 
appeal to young people based on a general sense of alienation and 
powerlessness. Kids perceived the music as an expression of their own 
disenfranchisement. Heavy metal has built upon this traditional 
theme but cast it in a much more sinister shade. Because of the alle- 
gations concerning heavy metal music and its continuing popularity, 
it is helpful to explore where the music came from, what it is really 
about, and how concerned caregivers should be when confronted by 
the heavy metal culture. 


The Rise of Rock and Roll 


In retrospect, before the summer of 1955, it does seem that the time 
was ripe for a musical revolution. The end of the Korean War brought 
a new restlessness to the youth of the Eisenhower years. The big 
bands had faded from the musical forefront. Some white musicians 
had begun to take the drive and intensity of black rhythm and blues 
and attach it to country and western music. Rock and roll was about 
to be born. 

Rock and roll’s first great national exposure came from a movie 
called “The Blackboard Jungle.” “The Blackboard Jungle” may seem 
quaint by our “Nightmare on Elm Street” standards; however, it was 
a shocking movie in its time. It was a story about delinquency and 
seemingly unfeeling young people. It stunned and worried older 
viewers, but kids loved it. What they loved most of all was at the very 
beginning of the film. As the opening credits rolled, Bill Haley and 
His Comets blasted forth with “Rock Around the Clock.” Music has 
not been the same since. 

“Rock Around the Clock” reached the top of the Billboard Magazine 
Singles Chart on July 9, 1955. According to Billboard, it was the very 
first rock and roll record to become the Number 1 record in the 
United States. Even though Haley was a converted country and west- 
ern singer and reassured everyone that rock and roll was just for fun, 
his music drew an unprecedented response. The newspapers of the 
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day recount stories of riots where the movie was shown or where 
Haley and his band played. 

Haley drew competition from younger, wilder, and often blacker 
entertainers. Little Richard Penniman rose from Georgia and sang 
songs of thinly veiled sexuality. Chuck Berry came from St. Louis and 
sang of the lives of teenagers of all colors. White rocker Jerry Lee 
Lewis outraged the world when he married his thirteen-year-old 
cousin and sang songs like “Great Balls of Fire.” But most of all, 
there was Elvis Presley. 

“Elvis” was the most frightening rocker of the first generation. He 
became a national force in 1956. He buried Haley with blatant sexu- 
ality. His music was raw and exciting, and kids loved it. Haley’s ca- 
reer would never be the same. The rock and roll tradition of supplant- 
ing one star with a younger, wilder edition was established. 

Elvis was like no one before him, and his effect has not been dupli- 
cated by any single performer since. In addition to his singing, he was 
extremely visual. He gyrated his way across America to the delight of 
young people and to the indignation of his elders. His first appear- 
ance on The Ed Sullivan Show assured his immortality when the pro- 
ducers allowed camera shots of him only from the waist up. His pro- 
testations that his movements did not mean anything but just came 
from the music seemed only to make things worse. 

The rise of rock and roll prompted a storm of reactions and expres- 
sions of concern. The Boston Board of Education banned rock and roll 
at dances. Monsignor John B. Carroll, head of the Catholic Youth 
Organization, said in 1957, “There is no doubt but that the by-product 
of rock and roll has left its scar on youth” (Ward et al., 1986). 

In 1958, Philadelphia disc jockey John Zacherle experienced allega- 
tions that would surface decades later against a number of heavy 
metal bands when he, under his stage name “The Cool Ghoul,” re- 
leased a record called “Dinner with Drac.” Its macabre lyrics were 
reflective of the growing fascination with low budget horror films in 
the late fifties. Zacherle’s record was withdrawn only to be re-re- 
leased in an edited version. 

Teenagers’ interest in the macabre is not new. In the early fifties, 
comic book publisher Entertaining Comics, more popularly known as 
KC, published a variety of comic books under titles such as Tales from 
the Crypt and Vault of Horror. These comics featured grisly but well- 
drawn artwork depicting ghoulish creatures and decapitated and dis- 
membered bodies, as well as other types of horrific drawings. Comic 
books were attacked in much the same manner that rock and roll and 
heavy metal would be later. 

For example, psychiatrist Frederic Wertham wrote in his book, Se- 
duction of the Innocent, that Batman and Robin were “like a wish 
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dream of two homosexuals living together” and that Wonder Woman 
conjured up lesbian images which would damage young people who 
read her comic books (Feiffer, 1965, pp.43-44). He asserted that comic 
books contributed to juvenile delinquency and juvenile suicide 
(Feiffer, 1965, p.186). The comic book industry came under congres- 
sional pressure to initiate self-regulation, and the Comics Code Au- 
thority instituted new standards. These standards included state- 
ments of respect for parents, policemen, judges, and governmental 
authorities, and they called for adherence to the concept that good 
would always triumph over evil and that criminals would be pun- 
ished. This action was not unlike the pressure the music industry was 
to receive in the late 1980s from the Parents Music Resource Center, 
which was founded by a group of prominent residents of Washington, 
D.C. 

In an effort to understand and make sense out of the new music 
rage, which most adults still hoped would pass, the media sought out 
experts to explain youth behavior. In 1957, The New York Times re- 
ferred to comments from Dr. Joost A. Meerlo, Associate in Psychiatry 
at Columbia University, in which he drew a parallel between rock 
and roll and St. Vitus Dance. He also compared rock and roll dancing 
to Fascist rallies and warned, “If we cannot stem the tide with its 
waves of rhythmic narcosis and of future waves of vicarious craze, we 
are preparing our own downfall in the midst of pandemic funeral 
dances” (Jahn, 1973, p.68). 

Presley received a torrent of criticism. Look Magazine referred to 
his success as a “nightmare of bad taste” (Hopkins, 1970, p.30). Rev- 
erend William Shannon wrote in the Catholic Sun, “Presley and his 
voodoo of frustration and defiance have become symbols in our coun- 
try, and we are sorry to come upon Ed Sullivan in the role of pro- 
moter. You cannot compensate for a moral injury, not even by stick- 
ing the Little Gaelic Singers of County Derry on the same bill with 
Elvis Presley” (Ward et al. 1986, p.131). Jack Gould of The New 
York Times wrote, “When Presley executes his bump and grinds, it 
must be remembered by the Columbia Broadcasting System that 
even the twelve-year-olds’ curiosity may be overwhelmed” (Ward et 
al., 1986, p.131). 

Others took a more tolerant approach. Early jazz musician Paul 
Whiteman, who first performed Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue,” re- 
called his music being criticized by the Bishop of Iowa who told him, 
“Jazz is leading our youth down the primrose path to hell (Ward et 
al., 1986, p.129).” The New York Post commented, “Rock and roll, as a 
direct linear descendent of the old-time blues, continued the tradition 
of earthy lyrics concerned with love and heartbreak and human frail- 
ties. No one, apparently, had minded when these records were aimed 
at the purely Negro market (Jahn, 1973, p.43).” 
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The industry experienced a startling development in 1964. The suc- 
cess of the Beatles has been chronicled numerous times. They were 
the most successful rock and roll band ever. They were talented, 
witty, and cute. However, even with their widespread acceptance, 
they were not immune to public criticism. The biggest controversy of 
their early career centered around a remark made by John Lennon in 
which he mused, “Christianity will go. It will vanish and shrink. I 
needn’t argue about that; ’'m right and will be proved right. We’re 
more popular than Jesus right now. I don’t know which will go first, 
rock and roll or Christianity. Jesus was alright, but his disciples were 
thick and ordinary. It’s them twisting it that ruins it for me” (Ward et 
al. 1986, p.130). When Lennon’s remarks were reported, it set off a 
wave of album burning and public denunciation. The Beatles offered 
to cancel any concert date from which promotors desired to withdraw. 
Not surprisingly, there were no takers. 

Other new groups tried to be more extreme than the Beatles, which 
often meant more offensive and outrageous. Groups like the Animals 
and the Rolling Stones rejected cuteness in both their music and their 
style. The Rolling Stones led a faction of rock music away from any 
pretension of wholesomeness back to its more earthy roots. They have 
achieved a sort of revered status even though they have alluded to 
Satanism in some of their work, as in their albums, “Their Satanic 
Majesties Request” and “Goats Head Soup” and songs such as, “Sym- 
pathy For The Devil” and “Dancing with Mr. D.” 

The Beatles drew further criticism after the release of their album, 
“Sergeant Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band.” It was laced with 
drug-related lyrics, and the band was candid in its admission of drug 
usage. Vice President Spiro Agnew led an effort to have the song, 
“With A Little Help From My Friends” banned in the United States 
because he believed that the “friends” were chemical in nature. A 
report filed with the Chicago Police Department alleged, “The reason 
the Beatles and other folk-rock groups received such success in the 
music field was because they were backed by the Entertainment Sec- 
tion of the Communist Party, and that music was a weapon used to 
win children and young adults to Marxism (Ward et al., 1986, p.129).” 


Heavy Metal: What Is It All About? 


With each generation becoming more “outrageous” than the pre- 
ceeding one, it is not surprising that heavy metal is with us. Each 
musical generation has sought to find its own heroes. Often the 
themes of alienation and outrage are addressed in ways generally not 
accessible to adults. This inaccessibility may be from style, sound, 
message, or some combination of the three. Over the years, some 
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trends in music have been assimilated into the popular mainstream, 
but heavy metal has remained aloof from the general population and 
true to its roots. 

Heavy metal music itself is not new. It dates from the late sixties, 
but it has undergone a boom in recent years. Although where it was 
born is arguable, it is clear that some of the first references to it came 
during rock’s psychedelic period. Bands such as Iron Butterfly and 
Blue Cheer played differently from other groups of their day and were 
clearly not of the psychedelic mold of their contemporaries. 

Another early reference to heavy metal came from the popular 
group Steppenwolf. Like Bill Haley in the fifties, Steppenwolf at- 
tached one of its songs to a movie and drew wide attention to itself, 
and it popularized the phrase, “heavy metal.” The movie was “Easy 
Rider”; the song was, “Born To Be Wild.” The term “Heavy Metal” 
itself was taken from William Burrough’s “beat generation” novel, 
Naked Lunch. 

The genre became a large commercial force with a band that was to 
become legendary among heavy metal fans. Led Zeppelin released its 
first album in 1969. The pounding beat accentuated the screaming 
guitars and high pitched vocals. Led Zeppelin was the prototype for 
countless metal groups to follow and remains popular among metal 
fans today. 

Led Zeppelin has been criticized for hiding messages in their songs. 
While they did have a mystical side to their lyrics, there is nothing 
blatantly evil or satanic about their music. Much of their work is 
filled with sexual references that are lifted from old blues songs 
mixed with fantasy musings overtly influenced by the work of J.R.R. 
Tolkien. 

Led Zeppelin was accused of backward recording that hides satanic 
messages inside their songs. The immensely popular song, “Stairway 
to Heaven” is alleged to have satanic references including the phrase 
“Here’s to my sweet Satan” (Aranza, 1983, p.71). Eddie Kramer, who 
was the producer and engineer during the recording of “Stairway to 
Heaven,” termed such charges “ridiculous” (Davis, 1989). It is likely, 
however, that if such “loops” cause alarm and thus raise the sale of 
tapes, they will be used more often. 

Led Zeppelin set the stage for a vast number of groups that were to 
follow. The major themes of heavy metal music have continued to 
address alienation, despair, and sometimes retribution. At times, the 
music speaks eloquently; often it is sophomoric and crude. It remains 
generally unpalatable for adults and, thus, appealing to adolescents 
because it is theirs and theirs alone. Heavy metal music remains on 
the youth side of the generational conflict that seems to go on forever. 

Groups such as Megadeth, Metallica, Motley Crue, and Skid Row 
are just a few of the bands riding the popular wave. The Christian 
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heavy metal band Stryper has crossed over to the secular mainstream 
and met with success with its “To Hell with the Devil” style of music. 
Stryper’s success caused one evangelist to comment that there could 
be no such thing as a “Christian heavy metal group.” He contended 
that the genre itself was satanic and that having a Christian group 
that played such music was like having “Christian hookers.” Despite 
such comments, Christian recording artists now recognize metal mu- 
sic with a “Dove” award. The Dove award is religious music’s equiva- 
lent of a “Grammy.” 

What is it that sets heavy metal music apart from other kinds of 
rock and roll? The music is bombastic, heavily amplified, and gener- 
ally guitar-driven. It tends to be painfully loud and very aggressive. 
The form has not changed very much since the first metal bands ap- 
peared. In truth, however, the actual music of a metal band such as 
Judas Priest or AC/DC may not be all that different from that of 
other hard rock bands. 

One distinctive feature of heavy metal music is its audience partici- 
pation. Although they would not use the term, metal fans tend to see 
themselves as part of a social fraternity. Typically, both the music 
and the culture have been held at arm’s length from the greater pop 
scene. The uniform or costume is often tattered blue jeans, black 
T-shirts featuring the logos of favored groups, and leather accessories. 

A typical concert features a good deal of audience interaction. It 
sometimes degenerates into violence that even affects the enter- 
tainers. For example, Steve Tyler of Aerosmith suffered a serious eye 
injury because of a tossed firecracker, and Black Sabbath’s Geezer 
Butler was knocked unconscious by a flying bottle. Putting aside the 
occasional acts of violence, audience participation is encouraged by 
the performers and is considered a hallmark of the genre. 

Journalist Philip Bashe refers to the phenomenon as an “exagger- 
ated form of the locker-room (or drinking or fishing) story.” He con- 
tends that heavy metal fans are living out a kind of fantasy that 
excludes adults. It is his contention that the fans realize the nature 
of the fantasy but that heavy metal music allows them a relatively 
safe way of briefly achieving eternal youth and shutting out adults 
(Bashe, 1985). 

One of the continuing issues surrounding heavy metal is its alleged 
connection with the occult and satanism. Jeff Fenholt, who was 
briefly Black Sabbath’s lead singer following Ozzy Osbourne’s depar- 
ture, warned a Rochester, New York audience, “I’m telling you a fact: 
Satan is alive and well in the heavy metal scene” (Saltzman, 1989, 
p.3). Mr. Fenholt is now a born-again Christian evangelist who 
spends his time preaching about the dangers of heavy metal. 

One of the most sensational media efforts was the television pro- 
gram “Devil Worship,” hosted by Geraldo Rivera. This prime time 
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network special attempted to expose satanism in a variety of areas. 
Rivera’s far-reaching effort drew connections from Satan to Charles 
Manson, women who bear children so they can be sacrificed, and 
heavy metal music. The program included a confrontation between 
host Rivera and metal star King Diamond. The confrontation cen- 
tered around the occult, its influence on heavy metal, and metal’s 
influence upon its audience. 
Diamond commented in an interview in JAM Magazine that, 


Kids today are perfectly capable of knowing what’s right or wrong and 
what kind of music they do like or they don’t. People who listen to 
heavy metal know what’s real and what’s fantasy and what is enter- 
tainment .. . I will never know why people come out with this stuff to 
try to make kids look dumb .. . kids aren’t ignorant. They know the 
difference between right and wrong. Music isn’t going to alter their 
thinking. Going to heavy metal concerts isn’t going to harm anyone. It’s 
entertainment and everyone knows that. You know, as long as what 
you’re doing is not harmful, kids will go along with you but as far as 
creating any army of revolutionaries and zombies, that is ridiculous. 
All we do is play rock and roll (Huff, 1988, p.6). 


Robert Laurence reported for the Copley News Service that the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company was displeased with the Geraldo Rivera 
special on the occult, writing that NBC Entertainment Division Pres- 
ident Brandon Tartikoff swore that he “will not buy any more spe- 
cials from Geraldo Rivera.” Lawrence referred to the special as 
“punk-news” and quoted Tartikoff as commenting, “I would not say 
it was our finest hour. And if I had to do it all over again, at the 
very least, I would have done something of a different nature with 
Geraldo... .” (Laurence, 1989, p.41). 

As a result of concern about the direction rock and roll has taken, 
the Parents Music Resource Center (PMRC) of Arlington, Virginia, 
was created. Its founders included Tipper Gore, wife of Senator Albert 
Gore, Susan Baker, wife of former Secretary of the Treasury James 
Baker, and several other prominent Washington, D. C. individuals. 
The PMRC was created to make parents and others aware of a situa- 
tion they considered critical. Specifically, they have advocated the 
creation of a ratings system like that used in the movie industry to 
assist adults in dealing with the music that is consumed by today’s 
youth. 

The actions advocated by the PMRC have drawn stiff opposition 
from such disparate performers as Frank Zappa and Donny Osmond. 
On September 13, 1985, appearing with a representative of the 
PMRC on the ABC News program Nightline, they both criticized the 
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suggested ratings system. Zappa, whom many critics regard as one of 
the most intelligent musicians of the rock era, spoke from an educa- 
tional perspective: “If you don’t want to have your children exposed to 
anything that you think is dangerous, try classical music, try jazz, try 
putting music education back in the schools so kids know that there 
is a form of music other than rock and roll and give them a choice 
during their formative years.” 

Former teen idol Osmond spoke of the concern he had for producing 
a “G”-rated recording because no one would buy it. “If you slap a 
rating system onto the albums, that means I’m going to have to try 
like crazy to avoid a G-rated album. And in no way is Donny Osmond 
going to be coming out with a G-rated album... .” (ABC News, 1985). 


Helping Kids with Choices 


While heavy metal music is criticized in some circles, the pres- 
tigious magazine STEREO REVIEW recently pronounced that the 
metal band AC/DC had replaced Blue Oyster Cult as the thinking 
man’s heavy metal band. On the other hand, regarding Blue Oyster 
Cult, Aranza (1983) wrote, “The symbol that they use as their trade- 
mark, which is a cross with a question mark, can only be an anti- 
Christ symbol questioning what happened at the cross” (p.71). 

Is it any wonder that, with such conflicting reports, adults are con- 
fused and that the impulse is often to tell young people to “turn off 
that noise”? Furthermore, lyrics to heavy metal songs are often am- 
biguous and confusing. For example, adults may be concerned to find 
that the AC/DC song “C.O.D.” is revealed in the lyrics to mean “Call 
Out the Devil.” To the casual listener, this appears to be a damning 
revelation. However, when viewed in its entirety the song becomes a 
kind of heavy metal love song not all that different from the 1960 
Bobby Vee song, “Devil or Angel” or Elvis Presley’s hit from 1963, 
“(You're the) Devil in Disguise.” 

It must be recalled that one of the keys to the popularity of this 
music is its inaccessibility to adults. Heavy metal has followed in the 
tradition of the first generation of rock and roll in its appeal primar- 
ily to youth. The fact that it is often intentionally provocative is no 
surprise when viewed in the historical context of Presley, Little Rich- 
ard, or Jerry Lee Lewis. 

Each musical generation has found it more difficult to be shock- 
ing. Haley was shocking purely by his music. Presley added sex to 
his music. Little Richard was black and narcissistic. Lewis was dan- 
gerous. The Beatles were irreverent and openly dabbled in drugs. 
David Bowie flavored narcissism with hints of homosexuality. Alice 
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Cooper produced nightmarish stage shows including snakes and 
hangings. 

Gene Simmons of the heavy metal band KISS commented to Huff 
(1990), 


Our roots go back directly to “Tutty-Frutty” and “Good Golly Miss 
Molly.” We play it louder, possibly faster, it’s more electric, but it still 
remains true to the original. There’s a direct line between Elvis and 
KISS; the showmanship and the sex. The fact that he didn’t use flash 
pods doesn’t mean that he didn’t wear fancy outfits or cared about the 
way he looked onstage. There is no difference. (p.8) 


Aaron Copland (1952), perhaps America’s foremost classical com- 
poser, wrote that, 


Another of the truly potent ways of engendering legitimate excitement 
in an audience is for the player or singer to give the impression that 
chances are being taken. To create this kind of excitement, there must 
really be a precarious element present. There must be danger: danger 
that the performance will get out of hand; that the performer, no matter 
how phenomenal his natural gift may be, has set himself a task that is 
possibly beyond even his capability of realizing it. (p.62) 


Yet Haley was a nice man who was somewhat confused by all the 
fuss. Little Richard regularly gave up rock and roll for the ministry. 
Bowie has always been primarily an actor. Alice Cooper, for all his 
mock hangings and references to dead babies, seemed most of all to 
want to play golf with Bob Hope. 

Without placing a value judgment, the task for young pop stars has 
been to find a “hook” that works, something that sets them apart 
from their competitors. After all, there are undoubtedly thousands of 
talented musicians competing for entertainment dollars. It was writ- 
ten of Iggy and the Stooges that “After you’ve bitten the heads off 
thirty chickens, the thirty-first becomes a less impressive statement.” 
(Ward et al, 1986). 

Thus, heavy metal has been intentionally provocative. AC/DC 
sings songs called “Highway to Hell,” “Dirty Deeds (Done Dirt 
Cheap),” and “Hell Ain’t A Bad Place to Be.” Judas Priest has given 
us “Killing Machine,” “Take On the World,” and “Breaking the Law.” 
Megadeth reworked an old Sex Pistols song called “Anarchy in the 
U.K.” which features the opening line, “I am the anti-Christ.” Helix 
sings “No Rest for the Wicked.” Ozzy Osbourne, heavy metal’s self- 
proclaimed “old man” (he’s over forty), has added songs like “Devil’s 
Daughter” and “Bloodbath in Paradise” to his earlier work with 
Black Sabbath. Slayer played “Angel of Death,” Motley Crue sang 
“Shout at the Devil,” and Blue Oyster Cult produced “Don’t Fear the 
Reaper.” 
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There has been a rumor that AC/DC actually means After Christ/ 
Devil Comes or Anti-Christ/Devil Child. Judas Priest, like other 
groups, has been accused of hiding subliminal messages on some of 
their recordings. KISS reportedly stands for Kids in Satan’s Service. 
It was also rumored that the KISS comic books were printed in blood. 
KISS member Gene Simmons commented 


Ultimately, the only thing we hope to accomplish is what a circus 
does—entertain with an H-bomb back beat. People come and they want 
to be entertained. That’s our job. What does it mean? Not very much. I 
think that if there is any message to our music, it’s to have a good time 
and believe in yourself, no more, no less. (Huff, 1990, p.8). 


The artwork for heavy metal albums often features skulls, satanic- 
looking creatures, and other mystical drawings. Such devices are in- 
tended to convey an element of danger or some other forbidden as- 
pect, so as to signal buyers that this is a metal record and something 
purporting to be new and dangerous is present. 


Adult Concerns Continue 


Adults are concerned about the apparent undercurrent that is visi- 
ble in this music. Music does, in fact, have a rougher content than it 
did thirty years ago. It has often gone from the suggestive to the ex- 
plicit. As noted above, even Donny Osmond commented on Nightline 
that he would not release a “G”-rated record (ABC News, 1985). Yet 
it is difficult to find anything in our culture that is gentler than it 
was thirty years ago. Compare the remake of the movie The Fly with 
its original version. The Fifties gave us such horror movies as Earth 
vs. the Flying Saucers and the Sixties produced a seemingly endless 
stream of “beach movies.” Today, we have a seemingly endless flow of 
films in the genre of Friday the Thirteenth and Nightmare on Elm 
Street. In fact, screen killers such as Jason and Freddie Krueger have 
achieved the sort of teen idol status once reserved for Ricky Nelson 
and Bobby Sherman. 

Thus, our culture seems to have taken on a much harder edge. It 
may be related to the hard news coverage that has developed with 
electronic advancement. No longer is news simply the written word. 
Millions saw Jack Ruby shoot and kill Lee Harvey Oswald. The Viet- 
nam War was brought into the nation’s living rooms every night. 
Because of the “Teacher in Space” program, millions of children were 
watching when the space shuttle Challenger blew up. More people 
watched it over and over again on television news broadcasts. Televi- 
sion brought coverage of the execution of convicted killer Ted Bundy, 
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including the festivities outside the prison that included cheering and 
the selling of souvenirs such as “Toast Ted” buttons. 

One of young people’s primary tasks is to test their abilities in 
what is often a confusing and sometimes delinquent world. Hopefully, 
this testing will result in a growth of their overall competence. Often 
this growth in competence will be hooked to their natural tendency to 
play (Garbarino, 1986). In today’s world, play for adolescents often 
involves the popular media, especially music. 

For better or worse, today’s world floods the adolescent with more 
tantalizing stimuli than ever before. Parents and other caregivers of- 
ten find many of these stimuli to be of a disturbing nature. Studies 
such as those conducted by the United States Surgeon General’s office 
and the National Institute of Mental Health have drawn a connection 
between violence and aggression as depicted on television and an in- 
crease in violence and aggression among children (Packard, 1983). It 
is not too difficult to extend these observations to the graphic theme 
of violence that is sometimes seen in heavy metal music. 

The overall increase in violence and in its portrayal in our general 
culture has caused young people to seek out personal icons and sym- 
bols to help them deal with a world not of their creating. David 
Elkind (1981) wrote that, “It is perhaps a bitter irony that we adults 
turn away from and ignore the music our children listen to, because 
in this music and the ambiguous lyrics, young people seek escape 
from an unhappy world adults seem hell-bent to rub their noses in” 
(p.91). 

Rob Halford of the band Judas Priest observed of kids that, “If 
they’re feeling frustrated or angry, they throw on a Judas Priest rec- 
ord, crank up the volume as loud as possible, and get it out of their 
systems. It’s very therapeutic.” He also commented that the effect of 
metal music is often the opposite of the concern cited by its critics. He 
disagrees with those who claim that music sets out to bend young 
people’s minds so as to inspire violence, disruption, and Satanism. In 
fact, according to Halford, heavy metal’s effect is quite the opposite in 
that it provides a catharsis for its audience (Bashe, 1985, p.ix). 

Young people may be confused by the general condemnation of 
their music for many of the same attributes accepted by wider society. 
It is confusing that, at the same time that some groups desire to es- 
tablish a ratings system for albums based on the motion picture sys- 
tem, movie violence is generally more acceptable. For example, the 
1981 film Raiders of the Lost Ark received a PG rating from the film 
industry’s Ratings Board. A PG rating is a simple suggestion of par- 
ental discretion and leaves the film widely accessible to children. The 
Ratings Board bases its judgements upon the question “Would most 
parents in America want their kids to be prevented from seeing this 
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particular film unless they were accompanied by an adult?” Raiders 
of the Lost Ark was an enormously successful film. It also featured 
more than sixty deaths by shooting, knife, poison dart, propeller 
blade, and other means (Winn, 1981). 

Such inconsistency lends credence to the suggestion that the reac- 
tion is not to the violence and other themes in heavy metal music, but 
rather to the threatening posture often adopted by those who play 
and listen to this form of music. Halford of Judas Priest believes that 
costume and posturing are as important as the music. Halford sug- 
gests, 


When a teenager comes down from his or her bedroom dressed in 
leather and studs, the parents stand there, no doubt gaping in disbelief, 
unable to understand how this could have happened to their child. The 
leather and studs is merely the audience’s uniform . . . the controversy 
over appearance is one of many scenarios that have been played count- 
less times since rock began, and I don’t think that will change. (Bashe, 
1985, p.IX) 


Since entertainment plays such an important part in growing up in 
our culture, it is imperative that adults pay attention to the exposure 
young people receive. This is especially true where music is con- 
cerned. It is tempting for adults to glance at heavy metal music and 
say that kids should not be listening to such things. Indeed, some 
parents, schools, and youth serving programs have taken this course. 
Because of the immense popularity of the rock and roll culture, how- 
ever, including heavy metal, a ban is not likely to be effective. Popu- 
lar culture seems to be so pervasive in our society that while some 
enforcement may be possible, a general ban is simply not feasible. 

It is also not desirable. Musical taste and quality are subjective 
judgments. Heavy metal music offers a variety of faces. For example, 
Ozzy Osbourne often revels in vices, but he has also been quite can- 
did, indeed almost brutal, about his bouts with alcohol. His often- 
criticized song “Suicide Solution” is actually about the self-destruc- 
tiveness of alcoholism. The band Anthrax rails against evangelists 
and authority figures but shows concern for the homeless in one song, 
concern about racism in another and encourages teenagers to be posi- 
tive in their outlook in yet another. Megadeth has challenged its lis- 
teners to examine and reject delinquent lifestyles in one of their 
songs. KISS has reportedly undergone personnel changes due to some 
band members’ intolerance of alleged drug use by others in the band. 

The task for caregivers seems to be twofold. First, to be aware of 
what young people are hearing. In an interview reported in the Feb- 
ruary 8, 1989 issue of The Juvenile Justice Digest, Dr. Paul King said, 
“The real power in regulating music rests with informed parents” (p. 
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10). This does not require that all adults become heavy metal fans. It 
does require that those who deal with youth as parents, teachers, or 
child care professionals be aware of the influences that are extant in 
youth culture. It is helpful, in this connection, to overlay current 
trends against an historical perspective. 

Rock and roll is often about generational conflict. Songs like the 
Coasters’ “Yakety Yak” and the Silhouettes’ “Get a Job” are now con- 
sidered by critics to be classics. Such themes have not changed signif- 
icantly, as illustrated by D J Jazzy Jeff and the Fresh Prince’s 1989 
“Grammy” for the recording of “Parents Just Don’t Understand.” Par- 
ents and those who work with young people must sift through the 
popular media’s exploitation and make some reasonable judgments as 
to what is occurring in youth culture. 

It is essential that adults talk with young people about what they 
like or do not like. Kids still desire the interest and approval of their 
elders, but not the short, terse, “Turn that off.” Young people will 
have questions about what they hear if they find they have a sound- 
ing board. 

Additionally, caregivers must be knowledgeable about trends they 
observe in their charges. If, for example, a youth seems to most enjoy 
songs that feature violence, blood, gore, and death, then candid con- 
versations about such matters are very much in order. It is not advis- 
able, however, simply to ban the offending music and assume that 
that will take away the stimulus. Caregivers must help youth to ex- 
plore the meaning of the music and to make reasoned choices about 
their musical tastes. Such explorations will, no doubt, include an ex- 
ploration of values, ethics, and morality. 

Jules Feiffer (1965) lovingly refers to comic books as “junk.” He 
contends that junk is not intended to be more than entertainment. 
Heavy metal music is rock and roll’s second-class citizen. Like comic 
books, it is junk. He adds that, 


The success of the best junk lies in its ability to come close, but not too 
close; to titillate without touching us. To arouse without giving satisfac- 
tion. Junk is a tease; and in the years when the most we need is teasing 
we cherish it—in later years when teasing no longer satisfies we gradu- 
ate, hopefully, into better things or, haplessly, into pathetic and some- 
times violent attempts to make the teasing come true. (p.186-187) 


Thus the task for those who deal with children is to keep the junk 
in their lives in some type of perspective, so as to help young people 
work through their adolescent task of being teased without graduat- 
ing into some antisocial response born of alienation and powerless- 
ness. 

A related task is to help young people become critical listeners. 
Frank Zappa, who has the unique perspectives of a rock star, serious 
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composer, and parent, has repeatedly called for music appreciation 
classes in school to help youth sort out the music they hear. On the 
Nightline program (ABC News, 1985), he advised parental awareness 
and not government regulation. This sentiment echoes one expressed 
by Dr. Paul King in The Juvenile Justice Digest when he advocated 
parental awareness and supervision as the best means of dealing with 
the heavy metal culture. 

Classical composer Aaron Copland (1952) wrote, “I should say that 
there are two principal requisites for talented listening: first, the 
ability to open oneself up to musical experience; and secondly, the 
ability to evaluate critically that experience” (p.18). 


Summary 


Heavy metal music has reached unprecedented heights of popu- 
larity in recent years. With the upsurge in popularity has come an 
increase in criticism that the music is laced with references to vio- 
lence, drug abuse, suicide, abusive attitudes toward women, as well 
as the occult and satanism. 

When viewed against the historical perspective of rock and roll, the 
expressions of adult concern over the well-being and activities of the 
younger generation can be placed in a reasonable light. Heavy metal 
music is neither all good nor all bad. The temptation to ban the music 
because of its sometimes offensive nature should be resisted because 
such a ban is unenforceable, makes the music more appealing, and 
inhibits the young person from making reasoned choices. 

Assisting youth in making reasoned choices includes the explora- 
tion of values and themes represented in the music. To be successful 
in such an undertaking, the parent or child care professional must 
have an awareness of the music to which young people are listening. 

An additional task for caregivers and educators is assisting young 
people in critical listening. Learning to make critical assessments 
provides the young person with a skill that is transferable to many 
other aspects of life. 

Perhaps the single greatest task for those who work with children 
and youth is the need to view them as individuals with differing 
tastes, likes, and dislikes. Parents and those who work with young 
people must communicate with them as individuals. The communica- 
tion must be two-way. Discussions about the music kids like or do not 
like, as well as the tastes of their elders, are excellent tools which will 
frequently allow the exploration of other aspects of growing up. 

Heavy metal music is often alarming and bombastic, sometimes en- 
tertaining and poignant as it addresses issues related to youth. It is, 
at times, even funny. It is almost always interesting. Parents and 
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professionals who work with children and youth must sift through the 
media’s tendency towards hysteria regarding heavy metal music and 
assist kids in making choices not only about music, but also about 
what the music represents. The key to such activity is meaningful, 
two-way communication. It does not lie in rhetoric, fear, or heavy- 
handed tactics. Caregivers and children need reasonable communica- 
tion about values, ethics, and morality. 

In raising children, the job of adults is to provide them with love, 
nurturing, education, and guidance. The establishment of values will 
help them make choices about the manner in which they live their 
lives and raise their own children. The most essential tool for parents 
and other caregivers is the ability to communicate. To communicate 
means to listen as well as to speak. In short, we must share with our 
children and allow them to share with us. 
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